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[From the Albany Evening Journal.] 
THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


The Examination of the Pupils was close and se- | 
vere. But the Students passed through the ordeal with | 
honor to themselves and credit totheir Teachers. 

There were forty-six graduates—twenty-nine ladies | 
and seventeen gentlemen—from:'33 couities They | 
go out trom the institution thoroughly disciplined. and | 
fully qualified to enter upon the important duties of 
the profession which they have chosen. 

The Principal of the School, Mr. Perxrns, by lis 
devotion to its interests, by his enlightened judgment. | 
and by the proof which he has given of his ripe schol- | 
arship, has fully justitied the confidence reposed ia} 
him. The high character which the instituiion had | 
acquired under the supervision of the lamented P.gé | 
is safe in the hands of his worthy successor. 

The School is no longer an experiment. Its utility | 
is fully established. Itis now permanently identified 
with the Cominon School System of the Sate; and 
so long as it maintains its present high character, it 
will be as popular with the people as itis usetul to the 
great cause of universal education. 

Thursday afternoon the exercises were opened by | 
Prayer by the Rey. Dr. J. N. Camppext, and singing | 
bythe Pupils | 

The following Poem, by Miss Sarah A. Dempster, 
of Fulton county, was then read by Miss E. C. Hance. | 
If we had a production to be read‘in public, and wish- | 
ed it to sound well, we would surely secure the servi- | 
ces of Miss Hance :-— 





| 
POEM: | 
The night was still and calin as dreamless sleep , 
The cold, pale moonbeams met the light of stars 
That glow upon the breast of Heaven and fell | 
In chill and icy rays upon the earth ; | 
The many-changing autumn hues had wreathed 
For every forest-tree a robe of rich 

And royal beauty and a crown of gold, 

Which in the stirring breeze waved to and fro 
Like nodding pluines along the battle-line : | 
“The bright song-spirit with its fairy voice,” 
Was sleeping in its thousand flower-leaf cells ; 
And in the hollow chambers of the deep, 

And in the breast of every living thing, 

And through the whole expanse of earth and air 
The only sound that broke upon the night 

Was halfhushed breezes sweeping down the hill 
Amid the fallen leaves. A foot-path wound 
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Beside a little stream that wandered on 
Arpoug a croup of tall proud woodland pines 
That changeless in their unshorn beauty stocd 
Til withered by the ruthless tire of Heaven, 
hen asthe vlare ¢ 


" 


f moduess thishes o'er 

he mastersuind of earth. and blackens all 

hat once was fur. And bere in summer-noon, 
Wien warm soft suntight fellallo’er the still 
Green earth, enwrapping in its gorgeous robe 
The Ciousand waving fields, ‘twas ever dark. 
No morn with rising sun could pierce the gloom 
That overshadowing hung, Notwilbeht grey 
Could ovst a mellow Pebt upon the grass 

That mile 
“Tavas darkness black as that which re-ted on 
The deep when God commanded bolt. 

It was a might like this when every breath 
Was faden with the overwhelming truth 

#4 onmipreseait hte: when every ray 

Of light care beating from th’ eternal throne 
And s tess tiessed the hand that fasbi 
Wi 


wedinthe damp unbroken night. 


ned it: 
cen all the steeping harmonies of earth 

Like formsef dreamless dead, with one liteebreat: 
Would burst into a rich and glorious song 

That should so wavering over carth and sea 
Tilecho aug its music to the sky, ° 

Then seat ithack again and swelled tor ave 

That chard of symphony “twixt heaven and cart! 


"Twas suche night I stood within this dark 
















Wild hanat. My hand was clasped in one that.« 
A fhaost pulseless pressed it on a heart 
Wh e-blood leaped like waters seut aloft, 


And then “twas jatd upon a brow that. hot 

And dry and berstiag with the pain of thought, 
‘Told of aleech-weorn drinking at its fount 

Oy te. Alas! what tlood of bitterness 

Had power to drown the placid dignity 

That set so queen-like there in other days ? 

What galling memories or present grief 

Could wake the Itfe-pulse from its healthful thro, 
And sendit bounding like a watertoll 

Adown the precipice 2?) “Twas passing strange! 
Bet oh! that voice, that earnest, breeze Lhe ve 
That fell upon the ear with intluence 

As fairy as unwritten poetry 

Vpon the soul! what strain of melody 

Had stolen for a younger-sister tone 

Its soft rich el quence and left it weak 

And echoless as broken harp strings are? 


Twas wondrous stranze! 


And thus we stoed: herlong dainp hair, uneur'e ! 
Was wreathing in the geatle night-wind road 
My hands, ke cold and coiling reptie torus, 
And I was sadly using on” the : 
Of man that's one unending round of chans 
As suddenly she broke the tearful calin 

And poured upon my ear her thrilling words : 





“Oh! fora dialect to tell thee 

The pent-up mysteries that fillmy soul! 
Alas! for a strain of angel-cloquence 
‘To tempt thee on unwearying wing of thoug! ¢ 
To taste the life-breath of the starry spheres | 
Oh! we would soar fur, far above ihe winds 
And storms and lightning-racks, and bind our 
With wreaths from the celestial land, and chant 
With seraphs-throngs the music of yon heaven, 
And bend before the throne all dazzling tight, 
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All glorious power, all majesty sublime! 

And then we'd thread the labyrinth of walks 

That, golden-paved and decked with shining gems, 
Go waad ring through th’ eternal space. Would’nt it 
Be world enough for thee?” she asked, and laughed 
A fearful laugh, that clear and shrill as notes 

Of silver trumpet rang, ‘ind then, as its 

Low trembling music-murmur died away, 

*T was hollow and sepulchral as before. 


“ Ye think me mad that thus I herald forth 

The glories of ourafter home. But list 

Ye of imaginative soul, go 

With me back to our early friendship days; 
Remember how our dreams of life were fair, 

What in our girlish fancies we did trace, 

Each for the other,—ye for this wild heart 

A resting place that rife with intellect 

Should be,—and [, for thy young trusting soul 

A bosom that should glow with love. And then 

We pierced the dark to come with youth's bright eyes, 
And brought, with telescopic power, its light 

To linger on our flow’ry path. Have these 

Bright dreams been realized? Have ye, since last 
We met. found all of glowing nobleness 

Ye looked for-then? And has there not been stirred 


Within thy heart’s deep well a sediment 


That will not sink again? Answer me then, 
And blame me not that I have striv’n to drink 
At fountains that are cool with purer life. 


We parted when there dwelt no cloud 

Upon the sunlit sky, 

The glowing things of earth to shroud 

As they went dancing by, 

Upon my brow the light of youth 

In childlike beauty played, 

And on my heart the seat of truth 

By holy hand was laid. 

I loved the beautiful and bright. 

The harmless, buzzing things, 

That in the gorgeous summer light, 

Went past on rainbow wings. 

I worshipped the pole, clustering gem 

That rest on yonder blue, 

Like new-formed sparkling diadems 

Of pearly-shining dew, 

There roamed not through the whole wide earth 

A sound [ loved not well, 

Whether of sadness or of mirth 

Its province was to tell. 

But, oh! to revel in the love 

Of numbers and to roam 

Among long-buried spheres, to pore 

Over some musty tume 

That told me of a cavern wild, 

In whose recess the earth, 

A monster, eyeless, unformed child 

Lay dreaming at its birth ; 

And of some hissing snake-like forins 

That through its bowels crept, 

And breathed ten thousand crawling worms, 

From hot-brine tears they wept. 
Ob! fancies strange as these were my delight ; 
Aud knowledge, mystic as the syne-day lore 
Of Araby, I sought, until there dwelt 


Around the the old hearth-stone no joy for me, 


And in the love-like eyes that, dim with age, 
Looked fondly on my aching brow, no power 

To win me, by the light of childhood love, 

To filial duty and to life again. ; 

Alas! for hearts that lose the love of home! 

The meek-browed and the suff'ring ones lay down 
‘Lo rest beneath the shadow of the old 

Oak tree where they had played in infancy, 

And then through Jong still summer days ‘I dreamed 
Most in my waking hours, till dreams to me 

Were like a star upoa the rayless heaven,— 

A rose-bud bursting into blossom ’mid 

Th’ eternal snows.—a gleam of reason o’er 

A fever-frenzied brain,—a track of thought 

Across the chaos of dark idiocy. , 

And one lone night, when stars were flashing here 
And there along the vaulted heaven, I stood 
Within the chamber where my Mother died- 








ORE TESST AS NR 
A story ran, that from the olden time i 
°T had been the meeting place of ghost-like forms, 
And that they brought harp-music with them there, 
There was a strange deep yearning in my breast 
For something life could never satisty ; 
And in the mysty twilight it did seem 
To me atroop of spirits wandering on 
Before my eyes. and on my ear there broke 
Some soft and dreamy strains, and then I knew 
No more of earth. 
But oh! I mingled with the white-robed throng 
That swellin yonder Heaven their fulltoned song, 
And robed me in their spotless white, 
And crowned me in their golden light, 
And joined my voice in their sweet minstrelsy 
When it was soft as murmur on the sea; 
And then on spirits’ pinions I went by, 
Like fire-light flashing on the rayless sky ; 
My soul expanded ’till twas vast as air, 
And love and wonder swayed their sceptre there ; 
My weary. restless spirit stilled, 
For, oh! its void was more than filled, 
And I stayed one moment on tireless wing 
To drink my fill of the brimming spring, 
That bubbles up so pure and so free 
‘In the boundless deep of eternity ; 
And then { plumed my wings for flight again, 
And soared where mortal form had never been, 
And blew my trumpet loud and long 
In my excess of ecstacy, 
To bid the fairand snowy throng 
Join in my rich sweet minstrelsy. 
For ye must know that high above the rest 
There sits a band that are supremely blest, 
And these, with instruments of sound, 
Make known to each th’ eternal round 
Of swelling hormony and tuneful love, 
That is the scle employ in courts above. 


There’s not a sound in all the sky 
That does not rise in music, 
And in music-murmur die. 


There’s not a hope in spirit breast 
That falls not on th’ eternal ear, 
Though formless, voiceless, unexpressed. 


And God whose home is every where, 
With heavenly calmness grants 
The fervent, pure, and holy prayer. 


Think, then, how pure are those that stand 
Around the throne a choral band ; 
*T was there I saw the one ye loved so well, 
And high, lond praises from his gentle lips fell, 
And he did seem to know that I was stranger there, 
And beconed me to stand beside him, and did cheer 
My sinking spirit up with his soft voice, 
Vatil it swelled the chorus strain’s rejoice. 
Ob! wish him not to dwell on earth again, 
For he is basking in the living beams 
Of the Eternal Eye. And know ye now 
He hovers over Ries he foved on wing 
As guilelessas the water-drop from out 
The stream of life. Know ye the hymns ye sang 
This morn, the last, the parting hymn, 
Was borne on viewless, rushing winds to heaven ; 
And that the prayer, the last good prayer from lips 
Ye love as ye did those that speak to ye, 
No longer here, was caught on instruments 
That linger near twixt heaven and earth, and now 
Is swelling in the chord of praise. And when, 
As your full hearts burst out, ye tribute pay 
Unto his memory, he blesses 
That made him in His likeness to act well 
The part assigned him there. 
I care no more, 
For me the world is one wide rayless deep, 
With nought of life or love indwelling there ; 
My path is traced and I must wonder on 
In darkness tothe end. Butoh! for thee 
A beacon light is gleaming in yon sky, 
For thee a thousand flowers are springing up, 
To thee'a high and holy charge is given,— 
And. now ‘by all the might of energies 
That bow my soul to night,’ i 
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‘] charge thee with prophetic tone t6 walk right ou- 
ward still, 
To bid despair kneel down before thy stern and 
fearless will. 
To hurl aside with conscious might the giant from 
thy way, 
And knowing all thy power, walk on in darkness 
or in day. 








I tell thee train the young immortal mind 

To think and feeland act. And if perchance 

A dreamer wanders o’er thy way, awake 

Thy slumbering eloquence, stir up thy soul ; 

Ana with the might of truth, call out 

In tones as startling as the voice of dead, 

To that stray one to tread again thy path 

That God has marked for him. And then pour on 
His ear some words of prudent praise, and trace 
For his young mind a destiny that‘ will 

Be truly great,’ and lead him on, and he 

Will turn to thee a heart with all its mind 

Of unseen gems, that shall be dearer far 

Than worlds of wealth. And when thy duty’s done, 
The angel-group shall make a place for thee, 
And thou shalt find sweet slumber on the breast 
Of the Eternal One.” 


Singing by the Pupils. 
After which, Amos Dean, Fsq., delivered the follow- 
ing Address to the Students : 
ADDRESS. 
This earth with all its various uses ¢nd purposes, is 
to us what we choose to make it. It is all run in the 











————_—_—— 
know. and what -he can do; where lie his stores of 
knowledge, and his ticlds of action. 

Second, That we next ascertain the powers, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral. by which the one is to be 
attained, and the other pei formed, and 

Third, That we apply to each one of these just that 
precise course of culture and training that will enable 
each, with the least amoun. of effort. to attain the 
one and perform the other. , 

{t may be all summed up in the application of dis- 
creet and judicious ¢ liure to every active and think- 
ing power, wiih the view of enabling man to master 
all that lies withip tue limits of his capacity, and to 
act up to the highest responsibility of his bei :v 

Now the first obvious remark here is, that this cul- 
ture would be completely threwn awa’ uno the 
aged. They haved passed entirely beyond its reach. 

It would be almost entirely thrown away upon the 
man or woman in mid life. The modes of thought 
aud feeling, and the habits of action then formed and 
in full operation, and energised, as they are, by the 
streams of influence that (low out fresh from life's full 
fountain head, utterly preclude even the hope of so 
bestowing it as to effect in them any very considerable 
change. 

The only fit eo for this culture is the young. 

The young—and what scul stirring associations clus- 
ter around that term. The young—to whom the lang- 
uaze of the cradle and the lessons of the tomb are 








mould of mind, and is to it what the painted bow of 
Heaven is to the descending shower and the glittering | 





equally accessible. The young—the rising hope of 
earth, for whose benetit man has been toiling on ever 


. - loeinee the ered‘. 27 _ _— o. «> - 
sunbeams. In the calm and serene aspect, it stretches jess the creation, and now preseats ihe accumulated 


and is then truly the sixnal of peace. But in the 
troubled storm of the ocean, where the blackening 
cloud above frowns upon the tumbling surge below, 
that beauteous bow becomes inverted, and mirrors 
upon ‘he brow of Heaven, the tempests of the deep. 

So also to a well regulated mind, one which com- 
prehends and acts upon the true philosophy of life, 
this world is a ak, of beauty, grandeur, sublimity 
and goodness. Over all its physical objects and 
aspects are thrown an ideal, moral aud religious mau- 
tle; and all the acts and violations of ‘ts giited tenant, 
become invested with the deep and abiding interest 
due to immortal natures. When tae several sanctions, 
the physical, political, social, moral and relizious, 
which imtluence human volitions, are all strictly obey- 
ed, thefeonscious soul Crinks in their pleasures, and 
always has its ever growing capacities for enjoyment 
full. 

When, on the’contrary the penalties of these sanc- 
tions are ineurred, and the material frame wiihers 
under the influence of disease, or wastes within a 
prison’s walls, or wanders a_ solitary outcast from so- 
ciety; or when the immortal nature withers beneath 
the terrible inilictions of iself and its God; then 
indeed. everything without, in like manner, answers 
to everything within, snd the torturers of body and 
soul are seen painted in the landscape, glassed in the 
ocean, mirrored in the heavens, aud interwoven in all 
the varied forms o! human action. ‘The ear can then 
hear nothing but discord, the eye see nothing but tor- 
ture 

It becomes then an enquiry of the highest possible 
importance, by what meaus this well cma mind, 
that can act upon this true philosophy, can be attained. 
What must os given for its purchase, and on what 
terms can it become the property of the race. 

We answer—that the terms, and the only terms 


First, That we form some definite idea of the 


differ in different individuals. One fact, however 


experience of almost six thousand years to admonish, 
to warn and to guide. The young—whom posterity 
are to hold responsible for the performance of hizh 
and holy trusts, of trusts inereasing in magnitude and 
importance as the experience of the world accumu- 
lates its lessons. Tne youn g— who are soon to step 
upon life's thronged arena, upon whom the chains of 
habit have never vet been rivited, whose course and 
destiny depend so essentially, so almost entirely upon 
themselves Oh that we might redeem, that we mi ht 
save, that we might enlighten, that we might ennoble 
the young, is the language both of age and of intaney, 
' 
the ery that bursts forth spontaneously trom the tomb 
aad from the cradle 

And how shall this be done? At what time, in 
what place, by what meus? 

The time embraces all that period intervening be- 
tween feebte infancy and that staze of life when mind. 





habiis which have acquired so much strengtn as to 
exert a perfect control. The length of that per od will 
holds true universally: and that is, that this surrender 
is gradual; that the eificiency of culture in modifying 
the man and influencing his destiny is inverse.y as 
his age ; that in this respect he resembles a pyramidi- 
cal structure, having large portions around its base 
open tothesun-light, and buta single point atits summit. 
‘Yhe pluce is principally the nursery and the school 
room Each one of these has its owu xppropriate 
otlice and function, and must perforin them faithfully 
to make aperfectman. With the first. we have here 
nothing to do, except to remark that the transfer of the 
young trom it to the school room is generally done a 
great deal too early.—The idea 0 sending‘children to 
school, at a very tender age, for the reason that by so 
doing they are got rid of at home, is one in which the 
thing «lone is as ill-judged as the reason for it is un- 
tenable. For this assertion I have my own reasous; 





human capacity; that we ascertain what man can 


sion that you night pass the same severe judzment 


soul, and body are surrendered up to the dominion of 


but for want of time, and from soine slight apprehen-- 
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upon them that I have upon that just mentioned, I 
farbear to state them. 

The means are principally parental and school in- 
struction. With the first again we have nothing to 
do, except to remark, that it stands to the second in 
the relations of a child to its parent—Who are the 
fathers and mothers of this generation? They were 
the school boys and school girls of the last; and the 
school children of the present, with all their thouzht- 
less levities and smiling faces, and gladsome gushings 
forth of young life, are to be the fathers and mothers 
of the next. More than that. They are to be the 
progenitors of the whole world that is yet to come, 
and the remotest generation that shall tenant this orb, 
is to send back upon them its blessing or its curse, ac- 
cording as they have influenced its destinies for weal 
or woe. 

It is therefore perfectly apparent that around the 
institution of the common school cluster interests 
momentous for the present, and full of consequences 
for the future. yet this is no time hallowed in- 
stitution. It has been late in making its appearance 
upon the stage of action. We have still amongst us 
him who gave its present form. who by blending in 


proper proportions, state patronage with voluntary 


individual effort, imparted to it at once the elements 
of power, progress and perpetuity. This lateness of 
its or gin is one among the facts going to show that 
man’s nga | for development is inexhaustible ; that 
new ideas and new institutions will continue to be 
roduced and organized, so long as man contirue to 
man; and that these new ideas and iustitutions 
will ever spring up at the call of necessity, anil be 
adapted to the occasion or exigencies that requires 


them. 


It is, to a great extent, on the possibility or proba- 
bility of realising from this institution all it seems 
fitted to furnish, that tue hope of the world now hangs. 
Were not the schoolmaster abroad amongst us, we 
mig!.t well doubt the perpetuity of all those institu- 
tions which are mainly dependant on light and knowl- 
edge. That little moral castle, the school house, is of 
an importance, infinitely outweighing the princely 
palace, or baronial hall. There are sown the seeds 
of knowledge ; there are first manifested the elements 
of power; there are aroused the hitherto dormant 
energies of thought; and how important is thought. 
It is its noiseless progress, that by its still but efficient 
development of great principles, laws, and wide 

reading truths, has given man such a clearmess of 
vision into the arena of nature, and control over her 
operations as to enable him to employ her most active 
agents, in hisown service, to p orward the enor- 
mous vessel by the expansive power of her steam, 
and to send abroad through space his various com- 
munications on the wings of her lightning. 

Let then the energies of thought be successfully 
aroused. Let the American mind be awakened to a 
sense of its wants; toa knowledge of*its powers ; 
and to a just appreciation of its rights, privileges and 

rogatives. t there be instilled into the minds of 
be young an irrepressible desire of knowledge; a 


- desire that will originate sea.ching inquiries into the 


operations, reasons, causes and effects of things; that 
will ask of the volcano how and why it lights up its 
blazing beacon fire ; of the earthquake, wherefore its 
coneelsiviahantingn ofthestorm cloud and what mission 
it is designed to accomplish; and of the blood, on 
what rosey errand it is sent into every part of the liv- 


ing 8 Wherefore should the mind be idle while 
dwelling in the midst of a universe of wonders ; while 
inhabiting a world which is in fact only a spleudid 
work shop, in which 


God has been laboring ever since 


the creation. ‘His works are constantly addressing 
every sense we possess, and are aypealingtousthrough 
the touch, and the taste, and the smell, and the eye 
and the ear; let then the perceiving, reasoning and 
reflecting mind no longer remain ignorant of their 
higher purposes, or inaiteutive to their various teach- 
ings. 

There are, to speak of no others, two obvious bene- 
fits arising irom this institution One is the general 
diffusion of intelligence and knowledge: the creation 
of a loftier tone of moral senti.nent; the gift of a 
}power to appreciate the higher vses and purposes of 
things ; all tending ultimately to form and sustain a 
pure and high toned public opinion, that engine so 
powerful for good or evil in all the workings of free 
governments. Thus by the widé diffusion of these 
means of happiness and enjoyment, their sum total 
must be vastly increased. 

Anosher is that it affords abundant opportunity and 
every reasonable facility,to minds onginally vested 
with the elements of power to become quickened into 
life, and to awake to a knowledge of themselves. 
We know not what migity energies, or what giant 
powers, may be slumbering immediately around us. 
The child who is now collecting his rudiments of 
knowledge in yonder schoo] house, may yet make a 
discovery in some department of art or industry, that 
shall completely revolutionize human affairs. 

We in truth, litde know where sleeps the head to 
which mankind may be the most extenrively indeb- 
ted. It may be pillowed in poverty, and want and desti- 
tution may be the inmates of its dwelling; the cold- 
ness of neglect, orthe smile of derixion its encourage- 
ment to effort It goes forth alone and unnoticed. 
The man of business, and of pleasure, and of polities, 
passes by regardlessly. He hasno eye to sce, nor ear 
to hear, ncr tongue to encourage. Nor are these re- 

uired. Their place is more than supplied by the ten 
thousand glorious influences, that come up iresh and 
invigorating from every part of this vast temple, the 
universe, where God is worshipped. These sustain 
and support with a power more than human, and with 
their kindly aid it pursues onward its noiseless and un- 
obtrusive tread, ur:til the first intelligence we have of 
it, it sends up its pointed rod to protect our dwellings 
from the thundebolt, or pushes afloat its steamship to 
gladden our waters. 


A single invention, or the discovery of the simplest’ 


principle, may be of infinitely more value to man 
than the creation or dismemberment of an hundred 
empires. ‘Take, for instance, the principle of repre- 
sentation in government. Would all the wealth and 
power, and influence of the world combined, pur- 
chase of us that principle? No. 
that wealth and power, and influence would be dives- 
ted of value. Without it they might indeed be roses. 
but they would be roses growing upon a grave, an 
utterly valueless to the unconscious dust beneath them. 
The extent to which these benefits are secured by 
this institution, will depend mainly upon the teachers 
aad their methods of instruction. The teachers, and 
who are they? Are they from among and of the 
people? Have they come up to this great work with 
a full conviction of its importance? Do they realize 
the greatness of their mission? Are they satisfied with 
simply being useful, and are they willing to relinquish 
larger spheres of action, in order that they may be- 
come more efficient in smaller? Have they —— 
themselves of sound © soe a of their own by which 
to be guided, or are they to receive them from others 
upon trust? Do they stand upon the strength of their 





own “rendered reasons,” or do they pin their faith 
upon the sleeves of others? 
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Do they yield to the suggestions of their own good 
sense in any proposed plan of operatien, or do they 
consult with everybedy and then please nobody. Isthe 
law of love or the princ'ple of fear the engine of their 
government? Do they accomplish mostly by moral 
suasion, or do they seek to implant usefnl knowledge 
in one extremity, by dint of sundry blows administered 
to the other? I have small sympathy with the cudgel, 
and whether as cudgelor or cudgelee, { always 
begged most sincerely to the excused Such an in- 
strument would find a much more’ appropriate place 
in a real Irish row than in a district school. The young 
are inclined to love, to confide, and are much easier 
drawn by the cords of affection than driven by the 
switch, It ig this fact, and the action based upon it, 
that tends to give the mistress an advantage over the 
master. She understands more fully the force of that 

rinciple, and it is more natural, and therefore easier 
or her to submit herself to its guidance. Many of 
the brute creation are influenced by gentleness, by 
evidences of regard, and tell me not that man, 
especially in the spring time of his being, is incapable 
of that influence. 
_ Many start with the assumption that physical force 
is the great agent by which to compel obedience to 
law, and emulation and competition the mighty engine 
of progress in learning. They are both great mistakes. 
And misiakes too, the more fatal because they occur 
almost at the starting point of human existence. The 
effect of the one is to mar the body, and spoil the dis- 
position ; that of the other to plant a nest-of vipers 
around the heart. It may be true that the successful 
competitor can revel amidst the most delightful emo- 
tions. But to say nothing of their doubtful character 
and more than questionable agency, is there nothing 
to be considered in the blighted hope, the blasted 
prospect, the disappointed expectation, the rankling 
envy, and often bitter hatred of those who fail? The 
truth is, that the relations established by God between 
mind and its sources of supply, are, when left undis- 
turbed, just as intimate and as influential as those 
between the body and its means of growth. The 
mind as naturally loves knowledge as the stomach 
does food, and it is no~ more necessary to stimulate 
the one by competition than it is the other by condi- 
ments. They both pervert the action of the very 
powers which they temporarily stimulate. Iam not here 
to say that these agents should be, in all cases, entire- 
ly dispensed with. That in the present state of things 
may be impossible. But the great principle of moral 
suasion for guidance, and love of knowledge for its 
own sake, for progress, should be held up as of de- 
sirable attainment, and ta be reached and mastered at 
the earliest possible period of time. 

There isone danger to which all teachers, especially 
those in district schools, are particularly exposed ; and 
that ari-es out of the principle that the mental powers 
are found to shape themselves so as to be accommo- 
dated to the situation of their possessor, and to become 
limited in their range of action to the objects in refer- 
ence to which they are exerted. To teach others re- 
quires a superior mind to descend and to place itself 
by the side of an inferior one ; to bring itself down to 
the level of its capacity ; otherwise it would fail to be 
understood in its efforts to instruct. The danger is 
that having once got there, and being compelled so 
much to remain there, the mind would at length be- 
come incapacitated for acting in a higher sphere, and 
thus the teacher’s circle of thought would constantly 

ome narrower and narrower. 

Now this, like most other evils, can be easily avoid- 
ed if taken in time. The remedy consists in always 


making a right use of the mental powers, These ar 
e 





so many instruments that are subject to the will, and 
can be employed either to fathom the depth of science, 
or to devise the meaus to rob ahen-roost. It is of the 
very nature of these powezs to act; and to act too, in 
reference to objects that are lofty, as well as to those 
that are low. The mind is equally at home among 
the great, as it is among the small, things of creation. 
Always then keep the mind active, and susceptible to 
higher sources ot enjoyment. Bring it as frequently 
as possible into direct contact with great truths that 
will infuse into it their own kindred energy. If you 
have descended the mountain slope to the narrow val- 
ley where lies your field of labor, re-ascend as often 
as possible, to the mountain summit where you will 
breathe a freer air, and enjoy a wider range of vision. 
By these means your mental susceptibilities will be 
kept alive for high purposes; you will be enabled to 
compare the relative situation of your own iittle val- 
ley with numerous others that are smiling around you ; 
and you can descend again to your ‘abor with new 
ideas, new plans of improvement, new notions of 
progress, new methods of culture, and fresh incen- 
tives toeffort. Butit is not alone the teachers. Itis 
also their methods of instruction that is important. In 
the selection and employment of the right methods of 
instructing lies the great secret of the teacher’s art, 
We, who have swayed the sceptre of the .pedagogue 
—and what son or daughter of New England, who 
has wandered away from her own rock-ribbed regicn, 
has not@=we know full well, that teaching is an art 
to be learned by study and practice. It will not cer- 
tainly be expected that I should undertake here to 
unveil the mysteries of this art Let me simply ask 
your attention to one or two principles connected with 
it. 
One is that the mind, in this respect like the body, 
is so conststuted as to receive, as aliment, those various 
kinds of knowledge which are in relation with its 
powers. Nor is it simply to receive. Those who act 
upon the assumption, that all that is necessary or de- 
sirable, is to effect a lodgement of knowledge in the 
memory, so that it can be brought forth and produced 
only because it is remembered, are laboring under a 
great mistake. Our right conception of this principle 
can be aided by analogy. How much would the body 
be benefited by the reception of food into the stomac 
and the allowing it to remain in that organ, which in 
this respect, answers the purpose of the memory ! 
How much would it be benefitted by allowing that 
organ to bring it forth and again produce it? Clearly 
none at all. While the stomach was thus actively 
employed in receiving, retaining and again producing 
the food it was originally fitted to receive, the body 
would be wasting away under a fatal marasmus. 
That food must. be subjected to the action of the 
gastric and other juices; must be digested; must be 
chymified in the stomach ; chylified in the lacteals ; 
sanguified in the blood vessels; and then the process 
of nutrition is ready to commence, and the thousand 
little architects can build up their various structures of 
bone and brain, of muscle and nerve, until the perfect 
physical man walks forth the joint result of their liv- 
ing masonry . ' <0 

So, also, the mind must first learn to digest. The 
facts, principles, knowledge, received into its capa- 
cious stomach, the memory, must not be suffered to 
be retained there inactive, or again simp'y brought out 
in their original state. ‘he mind would dwindle and 
die under such a process. The great object should be 
toteach the mind itself to act upon the facts, princi- 
ples, knowledge thus received. And that action is 
accomplished by makiug them subjects of tho zht, of 
reading, of conversation, of familiar lecture, and more 
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especially by currying them out into all their different 
varieties of application. The parts of a machine are 
much easier and better comprehended by obse: ving 
their agency the action of the machine itself, than 
by studying them separately and alone. 

So also are facts and principles best understood by 
seeing in what manner they actually contribute to a 
joint result; to the onward progress of the race, or the 
majestic movements of nature. This is accomphished 
much easier and more effectually by the living teacher, 
than by the book. He can achieve it mostly by famil- 
iar talk or lecture, thus bring the mind of the pupil in 
direct contact with his own; warming it into life and 
activity, and infusing it into his own spirit and energy. 
In this mafiner and by these means the whole mind is 
nourished and increased in growth and strength. 

ee is that mind, in this respect also, 
like the body, re uires different kinds of aliment in dif- 
feren’ stages of its growth. Does the mother ever 
think of trusting meat into the stomach 0; her infant 2 
Certainly not, because it would be too weak to digest 
it. So, also, isthe iafantile mind entirely incompetent 
to receive and digest very complex ideas or abstract 
trnths. The first acquis tions of the young mind natur- 
ally relate to physical objects and their sensible quali- 
ties. The assent to complex id-as, generalities, and 
abstractions, is never without its difficulties, In push- 
ing the young mind up to the comprehension of these 
too early, it sometimes unfortunately acquires a dis- 
taste for every species of learning. This may be 
avoided by administering the right kind or aliment at 
the _ time and in the right manner. Thrse studies 
should be the earliest resorted to, which afford to youth 
the most pleasant inducements in their 
The young mind will more readily clim 
comprehension of generalities from the analysis of a 
beautiful flower, than from the solution of a problem 
in mathematics. Thrs the steps of stages should not 
only be gradual, but pleasant, by which the mind may 
be led on to make higher and still higher attainments, 
until it has reached the limits of human capacity. 

It should not be forgotten that the great object in 
teaching is not to'create any new powers or faculties. 
It issimply to unfold and develop those that ilready 
exist. To bring thenr into relations with the kinds of 
knowledge to which they are adapted, and to teach 
them to act upon it. When the mind has learnt how 
to use its powers, and to rejoice in their use, it has 
fairly started on the career of improvement. 

It isa subject of great and increasing congratula- 
ton among the people of the Empire State, that they 
have built up so successfully among them an institu- 
tion having for its special object the instruction of 
teachers in the science of education and the art of 
teaching. 

The Normal school is the gift of the Nineteeth Cen- 
tury. It may be said to have barely commenced the 
performance of its mighty mission. Although, in this 
State, doubt and difficulty and opposition shrouded its 
origin, yet it soon became apparent that its creation 
was due to a great public exigency, which could only 

be satisfied by its continuance. Its intimate and newes- 
sary connexiqn with the Common School System ren- 
ders it a re of absorbing interest. Its agency not 
only in qualifying teachers for the proper performance of 
their high duty, but also in e evating the standard of 
school iustruction itself is becoming perfectly obvious to 
all the friends of education. One extremely favorable 
ae is - small 7 ee in the price of 
~s, thus showing that the public are appreciating 
bn and more fully the Valeo of this kind of service. 
Tt must be constantly bom in mind, that however 
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itmust nevertheless be subjected to the test of the 
principle contained in those words of freedom, “ By 
_ ruits ye shall know them.” As you go forth, 
therefore, on your goodly errand, remember, that this 
institution not only sends along with you its blessi 
and its wishes for your welfare, but that it also looks 
to you forthe full and faithful performance of your 
whole duty in common justice to itself, and to the 
great interests you have undertaken to advance. 

At ,the close of the Address, the following lines, 
composed by Miss Axn J. Haw.ey, of Warren county, 
were sung :— 


We ask not honor, wealth or fame, 
Not these,—a monarch’s pride ; 

We do not wish an empty name, 
°T will not with us abide. 

Nor yet in beauty’s circle gay 
Do we desire a part ; 

There is no other boon we crave 
But purity of heart. 


For beauty "ll quickly fade away 
Like a fair and lovely flower; 

Honor and fame will soon decay,— 
Frail creatures of an hour ; 

And riches, too, will soon take wings 
And from us, aye, depart ; 

Oh! give us but a competence 
And purity of heart. 


For what can calm the dying hour 
When all seems dark and drear? 

Has wealth or fame the magic power 
The drooping heart to cheer ? 

No! nothing can, whea death appears, | 
Such holy calm impart 

To him who leaves this vale of tears, 
As purity of heart. 


Then may we ever strive to shun 
All that pertains to guile, 
And be prepared when death shall come 
To greet him with a smile. 
Oh! naught in all the earth of air, 
In science or in art, 
Oh! nothing’s so divinely fair ; 
As purity of heart. 
The Vatepicrory was delivered by Morpaunt M 
Green, of Madison county. 
VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


BY MORDAUNT M. GREEN, MADISON COUNTY. 


Fe.tow Stupents:—!n attempting to-day to ad- 
dress you, I du it with the fullest confidence that I 
cannot add to the interest of this occasion. Assem- 
bled, as you are, with the conviction that you must 
part prob. bly never to meet again, it is impossible to 
repel the tide of past scenes that rush hurnedly npo* 4 
your recollections. The hopes and fears, the joys and 
sorrows, the anxieties and aspirations which you have 
experienced since you entered this school, aze recall- 
ed with the most siriking vividness. You recollect 
the anxious countenances of your friends as you left, 








perhaps for the fisrt time, the family circle, to seek 
among strangers that which would enable you to per- 
form more faithfully and profitably the duties which 
ou had so nobly assigned yourselves. You remem 

r the doubts and perplexities that haunted you be- 
fore your respective situations in the school were 
announced, You remember the moments of discour- 
agement you have experienced while consuming the 
midnight oil over some intricate formula or abstract 
theory. You remember the encouraging words o 
your teachers, as you related to them the ene 

our anxieties and perplexities.—You remember theif 
Gadieen and attention to you while laboring under the 





strong may be the reasons for an institution like this, 


influence of disease, and the anxious inquiries of 
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Your schoolmates, asthey assembled and found your 
accustomed place vacated. These, anda thousand 
similar recollections, are crowding upon your memo- 
ries. 

To those who are not Normals, these may seem 
unimportant reflections ; but you will recognize them 
as important features in the scenes in which you have 

icipated since you met in this school. Your sit- 
uation differs widely from that of the students of any 
other Institution ; differs, rot ohly in regard to the 
object that brought you hither and the peculiar features 
of the education you here receive, but in the social 
relations which you here sustain. You came from 
different, and many from «distant potions of this great 
State; lelt the. old familiar haunts of childhood, so 
wear to every feeling heart; forsook the thousand 
allurements of society and friends, and came here. 
ignorant of the tastes and of those who were to be- 
come your associates, and shares of your friendship. 
With feeli you will never forget, you for the first 
time entered the precincts of this building. The mys- 
teries of the Normal School were soon to be unravel- 
led. As you hoped, you found teachers who met 
you with a welcome smile and a triendly hand; you 
found others in the same situation with yourselves, 
laboring under the same embarrassments ; others, who 
were prompted by the same motives, who came lor 
e same glorious purpose. 
A common objectnaturally suggests common means 
or its accomplishment. Your object was education. 
You came not here to while the careless hours away 
merely to be considered the pupils of a boarding 
school; you came not here as the children of wealthy 
parents whose education is too cften estimated by the 
cost of gaining it; but you came here the avowed 
friends of education and earnest desirers of its promo- 
tion. You desired it not, asthe miser, who “‘ gets for 
the sake of getting,” but you desired ‘it for your own 
benefit, and for the purpose of benefitting others. You 
resolved not to live for yourselves alone., The opin- 
ions of your associates were asked, and your own 
freely expressed. Pursuing the same studies for the 
saMe purpose, the inquiries you would make of your 
teachers were similar, and an answer to one would 
often answer those of the whole class. Whatever was 
offered relative to the great object, teaching, wasalike 








acceptable to all. In whatever arose that would affect 
the profession, you manifested a common interest. 
As you had no old associates with whom to converse 
of the ‘affairs of home,” your correspondence with 
each other was confined principally to transactions 
that had occurred since your acquaintance here. The 
school was the topic. Its object, its tendencies, its 
scenes and its regulations, were the subjects of your 
daily conversation. Your pursuits differing so widely 
from those’arotid you, you formed but few exterior 
acquaintances, and became, as it were, a Normalcom- 
munity. Not an exclusive, isolated community. 
whose cohesion depended on the frigidity of its boun- 
daries, but a community whose lines of conduct were 
converging to the same point; a community in which 
existed common sho 2 ies and common aspirations ; 
a community whose heart strings vibrated in unison. 
In these relations you have passed through the dif 
ferent stages of advancement, and having fait:.fully 
discharged the duties required of you by the regula- 
tions of the school, you are met here to-day to receive 
the customary testimonials, and tid adieu to your 


teachers and to each other. 

But ere the bands of this association are broken, let 
-us indulge in a few reflections on the relation you are 
about to sustain to the world, and more especially to 
that portion of it whose characters you are to mould. 








You go forth from this Institution as teachers. You go 
not to consult the chances. of fortnne, and pursue the 
path which pecuniary advancement may indicate, but 
your profession is chosen, and you go to perform its 
various and complicated duties; that cannot be de- 
finitely pointed out, but to discern which may often 
require a most careful and right examination; duties 
that will affect not yourselves ‘and your prosperity 
alone, but the character and usefuless of the rising 
generation. . 

Tn every relation wi ich you may sustain, you will 
exert an influence. As in nature every force has its 
full power in its own direction, so will the full force 
of your influence be felt, though surrounded by oppo- 
site and modifying cireumstances. The character of 
this influence, it isin your powerto control. You are 
about to enter, as it were,& new world. You Nave 
been the taught; you are now to be the teachers. You 
have been accustomed to look to your teachers for 
counsel and advise, but you are to be the ministers of 
kindness to others, and the advisers aud diciators of 
the youthful mind. , 

The child who receives from your hand his first 
faint impiessions of science; who looks trustingly to 
you for what is good and right, and whose highest 
ambition is to be at some future time what you now 
appear to him, drinks in every word you utter ;. trea- 
sures in the memory-every act you perform. Nota 
gesture, not a look but leaves its impression on his 
character and disposition. Observe his spirits sink as 
his quick eye discerns in your look the evidence of 
disapproval, or rise with war:nth as he is conscious 
that you are pleased with kis behavior. Be careful, 
then, that you condemn him not without the strongest 
evidence. One rash or careless act “may forever chull 
his generous feelings. - 

“Seratch the green rind of saphng, or wantonly twist it in 


the soil. 
The scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee for centuries 


to come ; 

Fven so mayst thou guide the mind to good, or lead it to the 
marrings of evil, 

For disp sition is builded up by the fashioning of first im- 
pressions.” 

To discover the tendencies of your influence, will 
require more than ordinary care. It is not like the 
bursting forth of the long confined waters of some 
rock-bound fountain, exhibiting its effects as it passes, 
but it steals forth over the mind, as age steals over the 

outhful frame ; its effects are apparent ere its advance 
ise been d'scovered.—Thus, to be successful teachers, 
you must be constant and unceasing in the discovery 
of duties, and prompt and cheerful in their perfor- 
mance.—You have chosen a profession, to adorn 
which will require, on your part, continued effort. 
Your success depends, not upon the performance of 
some great and mighty deed, heralded by the shouts 
of popular excitement; you live not in the echo of 


song or self adoration; no blood-stained banner waves, 


its reeking folds to proclaim your deeds to staring mil- 
lions; but your succes~ depends upon the silent work- 


ings of a well-directed influence; you live in the af-_ 


fections of your pupils, in the confidence of your as- 
sociates, and in the grateful remembrance of the com- 
munity around you; your influence will be exhibited 
in the characters of those who receive your instruction 
and will be transmitted on the waves of generations 
that may arise and die away on the boundless ocean 
of eternity. 

But aor from the duties naturally arising as teach- 
ers of the young, you as Normal graduates, have 
others that demand a share of your attention. You 
love this Institution. On you and those who have 





gone out before you depend, in a great degree, its 
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prosperity and usefulness. You are the medium 
through which its teachings and its influence are to be 
transmitted to the remotest corners of the Empire 
State. Have a care then, as you desire its prosperi 
and the elevation of the common schools of our land, 
that you mar not its influence by an; act you may per- 
form, or the neglect of any duty which your profession 
demands. 2 

Go forth then to your labors with cheer‘ul hearts, 
and though fortune may seem to smile at instead of on 
you, though the pride of aristocracy greet you with a 
ec or not at all; and, though yaur title on the re- 
cords of society be nought but “teacher,’’ heed it not. 
Be assured the time wili come, when society shall 
mete you a just reward; when an adequate tribute 
shall be paid to the teachers’s profession. 

Iw not, fellow pupils, on this occasion, call 
your attention wholly to the obligations by*which you 
are surrounded. You are met here for the last time, 
and the lengthening shades proclaim that even this 
meeting must be of short duration. 

Associated with this reflection is the certainty of 

ing, and I need not say that it is a painful certainty. 
t must ever pain the feeling heart to contemplate the 
breaking up of fond associations . But the thought of 
parting with schoolmates is not our only cause of sor- 
row ;. blending with it, and giving it a deeper shade in 
the memory of one* who was but just now among 
you; one who had looked forward to this farewell oc- 
casion with the same pleasing anticipations, mingled 
with the same lingering regrets. Buta few days since, 
you were cherishing the pleasing reflection that your 
circle had not, duriug the present term, been broken 
by the hand of death; but in the midst of your re- 
joicing, he was among vm silently marking his victim. 
She was selected, an 


her memory and her example live. She was prompt 
and faithful in the performance of every duty enjoined 
by the relation she here sustained. An experience! 
and successful teacher, she was surrounded with flat- 
tenng auguries of future usefulness. But she is gone. 
—She fell among friends, kind and sympathetic, but 
the pressure of a sister’s hand and the softening tones 
of a mother’s voice, could not unite to soothe the ago- 
nies of departure. Alas! they knew nought of her ill- 
ness until her form was enshrouded in the habiliments 
of the grave. But they have the consoling reflection 
that she died with the fullest confidence in a peaceful 
eternity beyond the tomb; and her last request to her 
friends was, that they be prepared to meet her in that 
neggies world, to part no more forever. 

sould I check the wing of time, gladly would I 
dwell on the reflections peculiar to this occasion. But 
it is impossible. Every pulsation of your throbbing 
hearts is the knell of a departed moment. Every 
effort made to detain it, but records its p The 
momeut that shall witness your separation is fast com- 
ing, and seems to even! 4 with accelerated velocity. 
You are now congregated, a Normal School; to-mor- 
row’s setttng sun will leave you by a hundred happy 
firesides Freed from intellectual toil and the stifling 
atmosphere of the city, you go to seek, for -a while, 
the pleasures of former hon and breathe the free air 
of the field and the forest. Yet often will the wing of 
fancy waft you back to these halls; often will you ive 
over again the scenes that have here transpired ; often 
will the echo of the cheesful song reverberate through 
your minds; often will you be co ed here to join 
again in the morning exercise, or listen to the weekly 
lecture. These and a thousand other reminiscences, 
will lure memory back to its former haunts, and ren- 


*Mis 


the chill messenger bore her | . 
spirit forever away from these scenes of earth. Yet]. 
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der the reflections it brings a source of true and 
pleasure. 

Before we leave, allow me to tender to you, gentle. 
men of the Executive Committee, the gratitude w 
owe you for the interest you have ever taken in th 
Normal School; and believing that its prosperity de. 
pends much on your efforts, we earnestly se that 
your success may be as great as we believe your u.- 
terest 1s sincere. 

To you, our teachers, I would fain express what we 
all feel, but time and my inability forbid. I will say, 
however, that for your kindness and patience in im- 











arting instruction ; for the generosity you have exhi- 
Bited in all our relations ; ond for + he you have 
ever manifested in the promotion of our welfare, yo 
have the gratitude of thankful hearts. We go forth 
impart the principles received under your instruction 
and may our conduct be such as will vlevate the p 
fession we have chosen. In our fireside circles, in o 
intercourse with the world, in the labors of our profes. 
sion, we will remember you. 


To you, our Principal, on whom has devolved more 
especially the care and guardianship of the Institution} 
we retum our most heartfelt theate. Though you 
station is one of more than ordinary responsibility, 


you have discharged all its duties faithfully and 
satisfactorily: and with expressions of the fullest con- 
fidence in your wisdom and that of your associate 


teachers, and of our wa:mest wishes for the success oi 


the Normal School, we bid you adieu, with the strong. 
est emotions of friendship. 


Then followed the 
PARTING HYMN. 
BY MISS ANN J. HAWLEY, OF WARREN Co. 


Time speeds an«! brings the hour for parting; 
From every eye the tears are starting ; 
And should they be forbid to flow? 


Oh no! 
’Tis hard, when dear friends sever, 
And part, perhaps forever, 
The tear-drop to repress ; 
Oh res! 


We’ve all, like children of one father, 
Delighted to befriend each other ;— 
Could earth a purer gift bestow? 
Oh no! 
We’ve culled the flowers of learning, 
Oft hidden gems discerning ; 
This, too, was happiness; 
Oh res! 
Our teachers, too—the thought brings sorrow, 
That we must leave them all to-morrow ; 
But shall they e’er from mem’ry go? 


Oh no! 
For oft their words so cheering, 
Their kindness so endearing, 
Our future toils will bless ; 
Oh ves! 


Their kind instructions we ‘will cherish ; 
And shall their influence o’er us perish, 
Which in our hearts should om 2 
N . 


So gently o’er us stealing, 
Our duty oft revealing, 
will rising doubt suppress ; 
Oh res! 
We now must leave these halls of learning, 
To our loved homes soon be returning ;— 
Can we all meet again below? 





thea A. Loveland, Delaware county. 


Oh no! 
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Farewe.u!. 
Presentation of Diplomas. 


Benediction, by the Rev. Dr. Pohlman. 


GRADUATES. 
TERM ENDING SEPTEMBER 21, 1848. 
LADIES. 

_ Names: Post-Office. County: 
Maria C. Almy, Hart’s Village, Dutchess. 
Mary J. Bartoo, Water Valley, Erie. 

‘Mary E. Baum; Central Square, Oswegn. 
Phebe A. Budlong, Watertown, éfferson. 
Hannah Carver, Red Mills, Putnam. 


Sabrina A. Chamberlain, Virgil Corners, Cortland. 


Mary K. Culbertson, Groveland, Livingston. 
Harriet E. Chichester, Owego, Tioga. 
Sarah A. Dempster, Kingsboro, Fulton. 
Lois U. Estee, Hamburg. Erie. 
Jane E. Hutchins, Waterford, Saratoga. 
Ann J. Hawley, Caldwell, Warren. 
Flora E. Hosford, Geneseo, Livingston. 
Melinda C. Jones, Clyde, Wayne. 
Cornelia Jenison, Canton, St. Lawrence. 
Elizabeth A. Low. Middlesex, Yates. 
Henrietta P. McNair, Groveland, Livingston. 
8. Caroline McCully, Batavia, Genesee. 
Augusta L. Platt, Schroon Lake, Essex. 
Julia O. Percival, Albany, Albany. 
Zilpha Redfield, Delhi, Delaware. 
Melvina E. Sherman, Canton, St. Lawrence. 
Emily Smith, Angelica, Allegany. 
Esther W. Stow, Harmony, Chautauque. 
. Isabel Swartwood, Newfield, Tompkins. 
Cornelia A. Taylor, Alden. Erie. 
Viola Wilcox, Fort Plain, Montgoemry 
Maria M. Woodhull, East Cufchogue, Suffolk. 
Mary A. Wiespear, Cheektowaga, Erie. 
GENTLEMEN. 
Robert Barker, Millville, Orleans. 
Charles R. Coryell, | Hammondsport, Steuben. 
Peter J. Farrington, Martin’s Hill, Chemung. 
Valentine Fuller, Keene, Essex. 
John Grant, Middletown, Delaware. 


Mordaunt M. Green, East Hamilton, Madison. 


Roderick D. Hathaway, Barrington, Yates. 

S. Cushing Hoag, Milanville, Dutchess. 

J. F. Hopkins, Williamsville, Erie. 
William B. Latham, jr., New York,. New York. 
M. F. lay, Schenectady, Schenectady. 
Charles McGregor, Chateaugay, Franklin. 
Watson Osborn, Windh’mCentre,Greene. 
James Oliver, Croton, Delaware. 


Edward P. Pomeroy, Onond’a Hollow, Onondaga. 
Teunis S. Quackenbush, Guilderland, Albany. 
William G. Woodworth, Burdin, Seneca. 





Spre.t.tine.—A Western Editor is reminded in the 
American, that he constantly spells merchandise with 
az, instead of an s, in the last syllable, and that Webs- 
ter’s rule was to spell words from the French with an 
s, such as devise, suprise, &c.; but in words of Latin 
and Greek origin, words in ise me ize. This ver- 
bal termination is one of great prevalence in our lan- 

and it is to be regretted that public writers should 
vise it in ing a French noun like merchandise, i.- 
stead of the legitimate, ize, thus bringing confusion 
into the orthography of our language. 


; OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


But let us all endeavor 
To meet in Heaven together. 
And there forever dwell. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SYRACUSE, NOVEMBER 1, 1848. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
Our opinion of scholastic discipline has ever coin- 
cided with the doctrine that the implicit obedience of 
the scholar is necessary to the success of the teacher’ 
This "should be peaceably secured, if possible; but 
torcibly, if necessary. While we would condemn un- 
due severity in the most unqualified manner, we can- 
not but deprecate a want of order in the school room 
as an évil paramount to almost every other. Without 
good government, the best capacity for teaching and 
the most ample appliances are rendered useless, and 
the school room is made to foster a spirit of insubordi. 
nation and defiance of all authoriy. The immediate 
interests of the school, and the future character of so- 
ciety, alike demand good government in the schoo} 
room, to secure which, parents should co-operate with 
the teachers in the use of judicious measures. They 
should not allow a false, yet natural sympathy, to lead 
them beyond the dictates of sound judgment, in med- 
dling with the rightful authority of theteacher. Should 
they not regard his measures as best adapted to pro- 
mote sound discipline, they ought not to unite with 
their chi'dren in a regular tirade of abuse against the 
teacher.—By so doing, they encourage’ a spirit of in. 
Sabordination that will soon deprive themselves of the 
Power of governing them. Unless there has been an 
abuse of power, au unreasonable punishment inflicted, 
no parent can be justified in assuming a hostile posi- 
tion toward the teacher and the school. Litigation 
on the subject is even more reprehensible, when not 
sustained by facts) The laws justly regard the teacher 
as standing in loco parentis, and give to him the same 
latitude in the use of measures for the government of 
those under his care. A brutal teacher, as well as a 
brutal parent, should be held amenable for the abuse 
of the highest trust ever committed to man; yet the 
facts, not mere passion should indicate the necessity 
of legal action. 

We are led to these remarks by recent attempts in 
this vicinity to punish teachers for alleged severity in 
government. Three cases of this character were pre~ 
sented at the circuit court, each of which was not sus- 
tained. Two were discharged by the grand jury, to 
whom they were referred, with a view to procure in- 
dictments against two of our highly respected and 
useful teacher>. The other was a suit for damages, 
brought against Mr. Wm. Baily, for the improper punish- 
ment of a child, while teaching the Union School in 
the village of Geddes. The case occupied the entire 
day, and was tried with marked ability by distin. 
guished counsel on both sides. The facts appear @g 
follows: ; 

The teacher in punishing the child with a whip, took 
off some of the scarf skin upon the arm, without de- 
signing to inflict severe chastisement. As soon as he 
discovered the effect of his blows, he accompanied 
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ceive no apology except money, and consequently 
brought a suit against him, demanding damages against 
him in the sum of $200. ~ 

It was proven that the scholar was not unjustly pun- 
shed, and therefore the only issue was upon the se- 
verity of the punishment. 

The case was given to the jury with a few pertinen; 
remarks by His Honor, Jupce Gray, and a verdict ren- 
dered for the defendant, It is understood that eleven 
were in favor of this verdict at once, while the other 
juror held out against it for about two hours. 

The case has excited considerable interest in the 
community, especially at Geddes, where the defendant 
is engaged in teaching. We have heard so much 
said, and particularly by the youth of thiscity, that we 
have regarded it our duty to present the case to our 
readers, hoping they will find in it a lesson well wor- 
thy their regard. While it is generally conceded that 
the teacher had no design to inflict any undue punish- 
ment upon the child, it is regretted that he should have 
been so unfortunate as to leave the marks of his blows. 
No one doubts that a parent might have done the same, 
without being subjected to the charge of improper pun- 
ishment. a 

The verdict, all must adinit to be correct. It will 
teach parents and their children to acquiesce in the 
proper government ofthe school; and, we hope, will not 
be without its legitimate influence in guiding teachers in 
the use of corporal punishment. 





A Time ror Every Tu1nc.—Before we shall again 
meet our readers another political campaign will have 
closed. ~As the feverish heat of political excitement 
subsides, other interests which are usually absorbed 
in such occasions should receive appropriate attention. 
The season of the year, and the lessons drawn from 
the action of men in the great political drama, unite 
in urging popular attention to the educational interests 
of ourcountry. The exercise of the elective franchise 
in its highest and most responsible privilege, should 
indicate the great importance of due qualifications for 
such a trust. © 

Ere another presidential election shal] be held, new 
accessions will be made to the list of voters in this 
State ; and two such epochs in the government of out 
eountry will bring thousands now in District Schools 
into the discharge of this duty. How great the inter- 
ests involved in the correct training of this army of 
legislators! Were there no other than mere political 
considerations to induce a faithful devotion to the in- 
terests of our Common Schools, it would be the dic- 
tate of sound policy to give them the most liberal sup- 
port and faithful supervision. 

The political ealm which succeeds a presidential 
contest is indeed an appropriate time for such a work. 

Parents. who have participated in the choice of Rep- 
resentatives to frame their laws, and executive offi- 





qualifying their sons for discharging this great dutyJCoLOME 
with an intelligent devotion to. the interests of theif)? 5. 
ut, 
country. The ¢émployment of Teachers and supply eory of 
of ordinary School appliances constitute but a smallf the for 
part of the duty of onr citizens, in regard to the edu. “ First, 
cation of the rising youth, who are soon to be entrust. places 
ed with duties and obligations of citizenship. Every a, 
man is bound to feel a personal interest in the affairs off. jungs 
the school and to co-operate with the Teacher in giv-feaking 


ing efficiency to the means of education. No mans undu 


cau absolve him-elf from these obligations, unless he ae 
assume that he is not bound to contribute to the pe be cr 













manency of the government from which he derives}prds or 
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s0 Many Diessings. he resul 
‘A Curtovs CaLcutation—What is a billion? The meen 


reply is very simple, a million times a million. This 
is quickly written, and quicker stilt pronounced ; but 
no man is able to count it. You may count 160 or 
170 in a minute; but let us even suppose that you 
may go as far as 200; then an hour will produce for beer 
12,000, a day 280,000, and a year of 365 days, 195,-§ The o 
120,000. Let us supjose now that Adam, at the be- playing 
ginning of his existence, had begun to count, had con- nay 
tinued to do so. and was counting still ; he would notfhese e 
even now, according to the usually supposed age of fions ar 
our globe, have counted nearenough. For to count a Pe Mat 
billion he would require 9,512 years, 34 days, 5 hours ~ - 
and 39 minutes. “ 
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Tue Enp or Epvcation.—The multitude think, that focting 
to educate a child, is to crowd on the mind a given arly ¢. 


amount of knowledge ; to teach it the mechanism of Fre ‘the 
reading and writing ; to load the memory with words; }, 
to prepare a boy for the routine of trade. No wonder, 
ther, that they think every body fittoteach. ‘Ihe true 
end of education is to unfold and direct aright our 
whole nature. Its office is to call forth powers of 
thought, affection, will, and outward action; power fyi 
to observe, to reason, to judge, to contrive; power to 
gain and spread happiness. Reading is but an instru- fa 
ment; education is to teach its best use. The intel- 
lect was created: not to receive, passively, a few fyi 
words, dates and facts, but to be active for the acqui- 
sition of truth. . Accordingly, education should in- } 
spire a profound love of truth. Jt should teach the 
process of investigation. A sound logic, by which 
we mean the laws of reasur'ing and evidence, in the 
true method of inquiry and the sources of false judg- 
ment, is an essential part of a good education. 





EpucaTion 1N IneLaxp.—The Courier and Enquirer fs 
publishes an article on the education in Ireland, in 
which it is stated that a far larger portion of the chil- 
dren of Ireland than of England go to school. The |! 
only University is Trinity College, which is under the >! 
control of members of the establishment, but unlike [ 
Oxford and Cambridge, is open to students of all reli- Jvut al 
gious persuasions. Its course, in point of extent and [the co 
adaptation to modern times, is confessedly superior to “ound 
that of the English Universities. Most of the Pres- j1y- ! 

rian ministers were educated at Glasgow Univers- } which 
ity until the establishment of the Belfast College, in 
which a course of education similar to that of ‘the * Al 








Scotch Colleges was adopted. 
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of tne glottis, produces sonor- 
ed by the pharynx, the tongue 
ally, by the entire vocal 
pparatus. I think the formation of the vocal sound 
be conceived of without having need of sonorous 
reeds, and the production of the 
oice and its different modifications n.ay, indeed, be 
he result of a large or small opening of the glottis, 
nused by the contractions or relaxation of its lips 
very body knows, too, that the constriction alone of 
he lips expresses, by whistling, varied and even har- 
fonious sounds; and that the air and different gases 
ay be expelled from the body of animals with cer- 
in modulations from openings, where, so far as I 
now, the existence of a reed or of vocal cords has ne- 
er been suspected. 
The oscillations of which the lips are the seat in 
laying upon the horn, may equally aid us to prove 
at the muscular edges of an animated opening can 
ibrate in consequence of the contractions to which 
ese edges are liable, especially when these vibra- 
ons are excited by a current of air which alone is 
e material and the producer of the sound. I shall, 
rhaps, be as tel, if [ do not admit the vibrations of 
e glottis are productive of the vocal sounds, how I 
ill explain the vibrations of the thyro-arytenoid mus- 
les which are felt by carrying the hand to that pro- 
ecting and external part of a theroid cartilage, vul- 
arly called Adam’s Apple ; they will also probably tell 
that since nature has willed these vibrations to 
e place they must necessarily have a useful ob- 
uot. 
To answer, at tho same time,-these two objections, 
will say that it is the air which, by its more or less 
apid passage across the glottis, puts the vocal cords in 
ibration, as in speaking it causes to vibrate all the 
ther parts of the vocal apparatus, especially the na- 
cavities and their cartilages * These vibrations of 
e glottis and of the other vocal organs impart to the 
vice, by successively lengthening and shortening the 
uscular fibres, the kinds of sonorous undulations 
hich render it more sweet and harmonious, and which 
ive it a flute-like sound similar to that drawn by our 
elebrated violinists from their instruments, in conse- 
uence of a sur of trembling that they communicate 
o the cords by varying the pressure of the end of the 
* upon them. C 
he mechanism of the vocal instrument, although 
till shrouded by an impenetrable veil, may then be 
nderstoed: as I cunceive it, without being obliged to 
compare it to the other musical instruments; besides, 
these instruments which have been created only to 
imitate or sustain the human voice, are not only ver 
‘ar from having sounds as melodious and as beautiful, 





but also from uniting in the same degree of ecm 


the conditions most favorable for the production of 
ounds, whether we regard the timbre or the harmo- 
ay. It is probably for this reason that the instruments 
which approach the nearest to the human voice have 


_ ®* Any one can satisfy himself of these vibrations, by plac- 
ing bis fingers upon the wings of his nose, they will thus be 
very apparent. 
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a more touching expression, and go more directly to 
the soul,t and art will never succeed as well as 1 ature 
in the production of an o: admirable for its great 
simplicity, and animated by a principle which, with- 
out doubt, will always be unknown. e vocal organ 
is, then, the most beautiful instrument; since man can, 
by exercise, master at will his voice according to the 
rules of taste and harmony, and produce those en- 
chanting sounds that excite in us the purest pleasures 
and the most delicate sensations. 

I must, however, acknowledge that those who make 
researches upon this material will rarely agree togeth- 
er, since the organ of the human voice does not pro- 
duce in the same manner all the tones belonging to it. 
The sonorous voice of singing and speaking, which in 
a theatre may be heard by two thousand persons at 
the same time; the low voice with which we sing in 
a closed apartment ; finally, this acute voice which has 
received in our language the name of galsefto ; all these 
voices must depend upon different mechanism, which 
will be examined by us in the following chapter.”’ 

However useful and instructive lectures may be, it 
is highly important that persons should possess books 
which treat on this subject in a scientific manner: 
these should be studied thoroughly by those who wish 
to obtain a knowledge of righly cultivating the voice. 
We would recommend the work from which this ex- 
tract is taken, viz.‘ The Hygiene of the Voice. 


OF NEW-YORK. 


+ There is nothing in this world more terrifying than the 
cries of a man ingreat danger. Each time that I have heard 
these horrible cries, they have remained foi a long time in 
my heart. 
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Tue First Free Scnoo..—The Waldenses, ances- 
tors to the Vaudois, were the first people in Europe 
who made regulations as a community, that all the 
children of every degree should be tought the elemen- 
tary branches of an education. Yor ages before the 
Scotch Parliament in 1494, made enactments which 
compelled the barons and substantial freeholders to send 
their sons to school, the Waldenses had taken care that 
ali the children, including those of the poorest goath- 
erds should have access to some school free from ex- 
pense. Their teachers were their pastors, the two 
professions at that,time being hardly separable. in 
other countiies of Europe, learning was saved by the 
Priesthood from utter extinction for their own use and 
advantage; these saved it by accretion, but the Vau- 
dois saved it by diffusion. Bernard of the 12th cen- 
tury, thus testifies with regard to them; ‘The rustics 
and laymen in these valleys are taught to argue with 
and confute their betters upon subjects that they have 
had no-business to meddle with ; for they have schools 
every where which the meanest of the people are 
allowed to attend.” 

New England has tried this free school system for 
almost two centuries. Its feasibility and utility has 
been there thoroughly tested—-and the people are now 
convinced, both there and in our state, that instead of 
the school being taugh but part of the year by a man 
called from the p'ow, or from behind the counter, that 
it ought to be taught the whole year by a regularly 
educated professional Teacher. 





Crrres East anp West,—Brooklyn, N. Y., has a 
population of about eighty thousand, and fifty-three 
churches. In proportion to the population, the church- 
es nie nearly two to one compared with New York. 
Albany has a population of anya thousand, Buffa- 
lo of nna ousand, Cleveland of fourteen thou- 
sand, Detroit of twenty thousand, Chicago of nineteen 





thousand, and Milwaukee of sixteen thousand, 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 
THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 

The transit of the planet Mefcury over the disc of the 
Sun—a phenomenon of interest—will occiir on the 9th inst. 
This Planet; at the time of his interior conjunction, will be in 
his ascending node; and the Earth in the line of the nodes : 
conseqiiently Mercury will be directly between the earth and 
the Sun, and will be seen like a small dark spot passing 





- Westward over liis face. 


In calling the attention of our readers to this subject, we 
avail ourselves of the following general remarks in regard 
to this phenomenon, by Prof. H. Mattison of Oswego: 

1. The diameter of the Sun is 883,000 miles, and that of 
Mercury 3,140 miles. The apparent angular diameter of the 
Sun is 32 minutes, and that of Mercury only about 7 sec- 
onds, or one 274th part of the Sun’s diameter. Consequent- 
ly Mercury will hide only about one 200th part of the Sun’s 
disc. 

2. The mean distance of the Earth from the Sun being 
95,000,000 of miles, and that of Mercury 37,000.000, the 
latter will be 58,000,000 miles from us, or about two thirds of 
the way tothe Sun. The diminutive appearance of the 
planet will be owing to his being seen in contrast with the 
Sun, and to his immense distance. Were an arrow to be 
launched towards Mercury at this time, at the rate of 1000 
miles a minute, it would require more than 80 days to reach 
him ; and small as Mercury may appear, if he were as near 
us as our Moon, he would throw his shadow upon our globe, 
and totally eclipse the Sun. 

3. The Earth and Mercury revolve around the Sun in the 
same direction, but with unequal velocities. The rate of the 
latter is 95,000 miles per hour, while the hourly motion of 
the Earth is only 68,000 miles an hour. A cone, of which 
the diameter of the Sun was the base, and the centre of the 
Earth the apex, would be only 537,263 miles in diameter at 
the distance of Mercury ; consequentiy if the Earth stood 
still, Mercury would passover the Sun’s face in 5 hours and 
37 minutes; that is if hepassed centrally over the Sun’s 
disc. Two circumstances however, modify this-time ; the 
planet passes the northern limb of the sun, instead of his 
centre, which materially shortens the gime of the transit, 
while the motion of the Earth in her orbit in the same di- 
rection, tends to keep Mercury in the line of vision for a 
longer period. : 

4. The planet may be seen on the Sun’s disc at sunrise, (6 
o’clock and 42 minutes ;) will be nearest the sun’scentre at 
8 o’clock and 48 minutes; and wiil leave his northwestern 
limb at 11 o’clock and 31 minutes. Consequently the dura- 
tion of the phenomenon, as »een-in our longitude, will be 4 
hours and 49 minutes. Mercury will pass within 2 minutes 
and 43 seconds of the Sun’s centre, thus cutting of a seg- 
ment of about five-twelfths of his diameter. 

5. Let all who wish to witness the phenomenon get ready 
their colored or smoked glasses, and do what they can to se- 
curea cloudless morning. It is the only transit that will oc- 
cur till Nov- 11, 1861, or for the next thirteen years. 





SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


The National Intelligencer, published in the city of Wash- 
ington, says - the affairs of this Institution are advancing in 
a most satisfactory manner. The east wing of the noble ed- 
ifice is almost entirely completed, excepting in regard to 
heating and lighting; and the west wing is enclosed, and 
its accompanying tower carried up, which presents quite a 
picturesque appearance. The smaller lecture room, that in 
the east wing, is also completed, in which it is expected there 





will be a course of lectures delivered on various subjeq 
during the coming winter by distinguished gentlemen. Ve give 
valuable chemical and philosophical apparatus, recently pae very ir 
sented to the Institution by Dr. Robt. Hare, of Philadelphihination « 
has been received and deposited :n the east wing. The vging wou 
ue of this donation we know not how to estimate ; butfRution or 
may be mentioned that it was packed up in about one hyphate, or | 
dred boxes, and that a schooner was chartered for the espgpn the e: 
ciat putpose of bringing it to Washington. Many of the a 
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cles have a value far greater than that of their practical 2 a a 
plication, since they are connected with the history of th " a 

progress of physical science in our vounty. + eau 

. id the Gl 

Tracne’s’ IxstrrurEs have been held. in many counti ms me 

and as heretofore with the most valuable results; but in nerves 

absence of any systematic reports from the officers havi ass ate 


them in charge, the number ‘in attendance and other partigr,.. yni 
ulats in regard to them cannot be ascertained. We, the ution, ¢ 
fore, suggest that the Town Superintendents comprising th tion at 
Supervisory Committee by direction of the County Cledl opsery 
forward a full and accurate report of their proceedings @jcjoys ( 
the State Superintendent of Schools, at Albany.. This seen§,,Ja. | 
to be an implied duty, in order to enable him to satisty th) in the 
people that the bounty of the State has been well applied i 

its appropriation to Teachers’ Institutes. On the part of th 

School Officers and Teachers it would be an appropriaigl be follc 
acknowledgement of Legislative favor, and open the wad to bu 
for other ar.d larger appropriations to a profession from whig§strate 
the fostering care of government has been excluded, unt#S®: 


within a few years. p know 

The State Superintendent cannot give that attention to tht — 
Subject, which his generous interest in the Teacher’s we J ther 
fare would suggest, without such reports; and being withoup thus it 
the means of obtaining them un.ess voluntarily made as we? 2 “! 


have suggested, due prominence cannot begiventothis wéll..e are 
devised system of dfffusing professional knowledge among thfvants b 
Teachers of our State. In view of these facts, we submignejedg 


to Town Superintendents and Teacher's, whether they w th wind 
not give IMMEDIATE ATTENTION To THIS SITP7204 : ea-hors 
when 





COMMON SCHOOLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, course & 
The report of Hon. Ricnarp S. Rust, Commissioner g 2 sad 
Common Schools for the State of New Hampshire, made t@,;y,¢75 ; 
the Legislature of that State at its last session, furnishes th@ glazier 















‘ ee Fem kitchen 
following statistics: ~~ 
Whole number of School Districts reported, 2,13 
Number of scholars in the Winter Schools, 73.548 ow doy 
Average attendance in the Winter Schools, 58.05 ow do | 
Number of scholars in the Summer Schools, 59.238 ai 
Average attendance in the Summer Schools, 46,.0lB ne we 
Average length of the Winter Schools in weeks, 8 twoul 
Average length of the Summer Schools in weeks, : 
Average monthly wages of male teachers, exclusive at abor 

of board, $13 y. H 
Average monthly wages of female teachers, exclu- such @ 

sive of board, ‘ ; rhen ¥ 
Number of male teachers employed in the Winter 

Schools, ’ : 1,358 ne is + 
Number of female teachers employed in the Winter turthe 

Schools, puris 
Amountof money raised by taxes for the Schools, $126,608 Boy it pa 
Amount contributed in Board and Fuel, §.285 1 
Income and Local Funds, 5.401 7 
Amount of Literary Fund, 9,449 2 fe haw 
Amount raised for the Teachers’ Institutes, about 1,000 0 lh 
Whole amount raised for the benefit of the Schools =, & 

during the year, 147,744 8% in its 


including the amount raised in the towns not reported, th 
entire amount would not be much less than $150,000, whic it is We 
is about $50,000 more than is required to be raised by la 

This is an exponent of the increased interest cherished bg enter 
the people in reference to the education of our children. ber ins 


Vision 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. . 
Ve givé a large portion of the number of this Journal, to 
p very interesting proceedings of the late semi-annual ex- 
ination of the State Normal School. To apologise for so 

v@ing would imply a want of interest in this admirable in- 
ution on the part of our readers, which we would not in. 
ate, or that we could present something of greater value 
n the excellent addresses delivered on that occasion, 





Tne Provixctan Normat Scoot at Toronto, Upper 


‘Bnada, closed its second half yearly examination on the 

J h ult. Judging from the reports of the proceedings on 

t occasion in the British Colonist, the “Christian Guardian 

_ {i the Globe, the exercises were well calculated to impress 

“9 in attendance of the great practical benefits of Normal 

<a hool instruction, and the system of teaching it is design- 
i 


Ato introduce into the common schools of the Provinee, 

artifrie united testimony of these papers in favor of the in- 

he ution, cannot but increase public confidence in the in- 

1g tution and its board of managers, at the head of which, 

cle@ observe the name of Dr. Ryerson, the enlightened and 

£8 Bicious Chief Supermtendent of Public Schools in Uppe™ 

eemnada. Our neighbors are really moving with energy and 

y tl) in the cause of popuiar education. 

rch MEANING OF WORDS. 

priaig be following humorous collocation of words, aithough en- 
waged to but little merit as a specimen of composition, will 

vhid@gstrate some of the inconsistencies of the English lan- 

untese - 

| p know the meaning of most words by sound as well as 

to they — although they have no mren,so mind and write 
we them right. 

thou thus in “eccentricity,” one sees good many ¢’s, 

in “ hubbubbubberous,” the é’s are thick as dees. 





} Welle are no t's in English “ eyes,” but e’s there are in “ease ;” 

ng tants but ye to make it “ aye,” there’s but one p in peas. 

ubmigne jedges judge the English tongue, but kil} it with a breath, 
wif” wind and words they sentence some fine sentences to death. 


ea-horse is a ee_horse, when you see him in the sea, 
when you see him in a éuy, a horse then is he; 










E, course a race-course isn’t coarse, a fine is far from fine, 
ner @ 2 Sad sight to see a noble pine tree pine. 
ade 


niners are all minors, then the guardians get their gains, 

es th@ glaziers extra pains should take to put in extra paves ; 

xitchen mazsd is often made to burn her face and broil it ; 

on lady knows no labor, but to toil ¢ at her totlet. 

73,54f ow do you do?” said Sal to John, “ so, 30,” responded he ; 

mee od do you do?” said John to Sal, “ sometimes sew, sew.” 
y said she. ‘ 

46,01 ne were ridden o’er a dot, he might his lot bewail. 


"twould be or no useto him to raz against a raz. 


at about a farmer’s room, not long ago I knew 

y. Hecaught a fy—and then flew up the chimney flue ; 
such @ scene was never seen, (I am quite sure of that.) 
yhen with sticks, all hands essayed to hit the bat a baz. 


113 
$5 


1,35bne is vain, one would suppose, because it wants a mind, 
turthermore, ‘tis blown about by every idle wind: 
pua-ishment for me to pun, ’tis trifling, void of worth ; 
85 | et it pass unnoticed, like the dew that’s due to earth. 


101 7 MAIL ARRANGEMENTS. 


> ge have made a change in the mailing department of the 





nal, hoping thereby to secure promptness and correct. 
744 S$ in its transmission to the several districts of the State. 
ed, th vision of the mail books is also being made, and there- 
ie lngfit is very desirable that each Town Superintendent, 
ned bg entered upon the duties of his office on the 1st of No, 
en. (ber inst., report his Post Office address to the Depart. 











ment at Albany, with the least possible delay ; also whether 
the Journals for the School Districts under his supervision 
may be directed to him personally ; and if inconvenient for 
him to distribute them, he is desired to give the number and 
name of the District. 


Tue American QuarreRty Ricisrer and Magazine, Con 
ducted by James Stryker. September, 1848, vol. 1 no’ 
2. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle. 


We have the second number of this excellent work be- 
fore us, and find it fully equalito the hgh expectations excited 
by its predecessor. Its articles, both selected and origina’, 
are admirably designed to the great object of giving an epi 
tome of current events to the reader of the present, while it 
furnishes a full transcript of that public sentiment and popu- 
lar feeling, by which they were wrought out. In the variety 
of subjects and useful character of its articles, it has no equa} 
among the serial publications of this country. 

The first 65 pages contain a condensed historical record 
of the United States, France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy 
and Russia, for 1648. The next 50 pages are devoted to 
subjects of a national character, such as “Commerce of the 
Lakes,” with statistical tables, “Extent of Lake Coast,” 
“Commerce of Western Rivers,” &c. &c. 

Among the communications which succeed this variety of 
comprehensive artieles. we observe one on the Tenure of 
Land, by A. G. Jounsox, (if we may interpret the initials) 
Deputy Superintendent of schools of this state, in which the 
subject is elaborately treated, and accompanied with many 
very valuable facts derived from a comparison of nation with 
nation, and of the past with the present. The editor has 
given us but a portion of this able and interesting paper 
which treats the subject in three parts: ‘ 


Ast. Facts relating to the tenure of land in Europe and 
America. 

2d. The tenure of land in Hindostan, Egypt, Palestine, 
and in Ancient Greece, Rome and Hispania; and 

3d, A comparison drawn and the subject discussed in ac 
cordance with the opinion expressed by Mr. Webster when 
speaking of the subdivision of property, that “ what is lost in 
individual wealth, will be more than gained in numbers, in 
intelligence, and in sympathy of sentiment. 


From this skeleton of the article, the reader will readily 
perceive that it contains much valuable information on a 
subject of deep interest to every philanthropist and friend of 
republican institutions, which has been collected only by 
long and patient research. 

The miscellaneous articles are appropriate to a work of 
this character. In the biograpical department, although con. 
siderably abridged in this number, there is much to interest 
and instruct the reader. 

Nearly 10M pages are occupied in continuing the proceed- 
ings of the Thirtieth Congress and an abstract of its official 
documents, with a list of the principal acts passed at the 
last session. 

With nothing but this mere outline of the contents of this 
number, we cannot apprehend the necessity of a single line 
in commendation of this work. As a National Register 
combining a history of the process by which events occur 
with a reliable record of the times, it is worthy of the sup- 
port of American citizens. The exceedingly low price at 
which the work is offered, commends it to the attention of 
those charged with the duty of selecting books for School 
Libraries. We are confident that it would be money weli 
expended for each School District to subscribe for it. 

We certainly hope this work will be sustained, though we 
eonfess we have our fears when we take into consideration 
that the subscription price is only $5, per Annum, and that. 





each number contains over 300 pages ofclosely printed matter 
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PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


SCHMITZ & ZUMPT’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


VOLUME I. 
Cc. JULII CAESARIS 
COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO. 


With an introduction notes, and a geogrpbical index in English. 
Also, a map of Gaul, and illustritive engravings. In une handsome 
18mo. volume, extra cloth. Price 50 cents. 


VOLUME If. (Now Reapy.) 
PUBLII VIRGILII MARONIS CARMINA. 


With an introduction and notes. In one handsome 18mw. vol- 
ume, extra cloth. Price 75 cents. 


VOLUME Ill. (Now Reapy.) 


C. CRISPI SALLUSTII CATALINA ET JU- 
GURTHA. 


With introduction and notes in English. Also,a map of Nu- 
midia, and other illustrative engravings. In one handsome !8mo. 
volume, extra cloth. Price 50 cents. To be followed by the works 
of other Classical authors prepared for Schouls. ’ 

The high price of Classical School Books has long been a subject 
of complaint both to teacher .nd stud ni. Costly editions, over- 
burdened with notes, have been in use, increasing the expenses of 
tuition with no corresponding benefit. ‘I'he present series 1s de- 
signed to remedy this evil. While the works aie correctly, clearly, 
and handsomely printed, with such illustrations as ten! to elucidite 
the text, ard foot notes to assist the learner, where assistance is 
required: they are furnished at a price so exceedingly low, tha 
they cannot fail to beceme in almvust universal requisition. ‘The 

-weeries has been placed under the editorial management of two 
eminent scholars and practical teachers. Dr. =cumirz, Recior of 
the High School, Edinburgh, and Ux. Zumpr, Professor in the 
University of Berlin, and wi! combine the following advantages: 

1. A gradually ascending series of School Books on a uniform 
ian, so as to constitute within a definite number, a complete 
Latin Curriculum. 

2. Certain arrangements in the rudimentary vo'umes which 
will insure a fair amount of knowlege in Roman liter.ture to 
those who are notdesigned for professional life, and v'ho thesefore 
will not require to extend their studies to the advanced porti in of 
the series. 

3. The text of each author will be such as hus been constituted 
ty the imost recent collations of manuscripts, and will be prefaced 
by biographica' and critical sketches in English, that pupils may 
be made aware of the character and peculiarities of the work they 
are about tw study. 

4. To remove difficulties, and sustain an interest in tthe text, ex- 
planatory notes in English will be pla~ed at the toot of each page. 
and such comparisons drawn as may serve to unite the history of 
the past with th- realitics of modern times. 

5. The works, generally, will be embellished with maps and il 
lustrative engravings,—accompanymn:enis which will greatly as 
sist the student's comprehension of the countries and leading cir 
cumstances duscribed. 

6. The respective volumes willbe issued ata price consi.lerably less 
than that usually charged ; and, as the texts are from the ost emi 
nent sources, and the whole series tonstructed upon a determinate 
plan, the practice of issuing new and altered editions, which is 
complained of alike by teachers and pupils, will be altogether 
avoided. | 
From Epwarv Norts, Dexter Professor of Olassical Literature 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y , Sept. 3, 1847. 

Your plan of republishing the “Classical Series of Chambers’ 
Educational Course” is one that will bring you ina large harvest 
of thanks from the scholars of our country. The names of Drs 
Sebmitz aud Zumpt in connec.ion with the cheapness and typo 
graphical beauty of the works, will doubtiess creat: a large demand 
for them ; and wherever they go, they will discharge an important 
mission by reviving and extending the love of classical jeading. 
It will yield’ me pleasure to do what! can for the furthering of 
this excellent enterprise. 

From Lyman (Conuman, Professor of Latin, College of New Jersty, 

Prinecton, W. J., Sept..28, 1847. 
I have examined carefully the copy of Caesar which you were 












execution of the work No highes authority could be desired, aligutier's . 
| fully believe that the notes furnish all the aid that the sch ry Che 
ought to have. BvO.; an 
From Rev. B.R. Haut, A. M., Profe sor of Ancient Languages@ Teach 


the Classical and Math: matical Institute, Newburgh, Orange Coungpheit sch 
New York, Sept. 7, 1847. book selle 


I like it because it is neat, small, and not overburdened ¥ 1 
notes—the bane ofall learning. * * * * J shall certainly reco . 
mend my pupils to get this edition. 


From Ami B. Hyvr, Professor of Languages in the Onerda Com fece 
ference Seminary, Cazenovia, New York, Sept. 7, 1847. 
We find much to admire in the neat and business-like form 
the work. Its notes are compact nd scfficie ntly cupious, and 
text is, in our view, unusually accurate and Uesar-like. ( 
opinion of the work is such as t» induce us to bring it into noti 
Copies will be furnished to Teache:s for examination, on ap 
cation to Lea &- Blanchard by mail or otherwise. 


SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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Schools 
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Dialogue 


ena peculiar 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, feaing, 
By WARY SOMERVILLE. bb nined 


‘cw Xe 
Syracus 
ester ; 
Knowlto 
Octob: 


Author of “Connexion of Physical Sciences,” &c. In one 
royal 12mo. vol. extra cloth, - 
Contenrts.—Geology—Form of the Great Continent—Highlands 
the Great Continent— Mountain Systems of the Great Contin 
—Africa— American Continent—Low | ands of South Ame 
—Central America—North America—Greenland— Australi 
The Ocean —prings — European Rivers—African River 
Asiatic Rivers—River Systems of North America—Kivers 
South America—Lakes—The Atmosphcre—Vegcetation—\ 
tation of the Grext ontinent—Fiora of Tropical Asia—Atrig 
Flora—Australian Flora—Americzn Vegetation—List ibu 
of Insect-—Histribution. of Fishes—istribution of Reptik 
Distribution of Biids—Distribution of Maramaltia—listribuig TO wh 
Conditions, and Future Prospects of the Human Race. ‘oulmitte 
* While reading this work we could not help thinking how ifion. H. 
resting, as wellas usefiil geography asa branch of education migion of Sc 
te made in our schools, In many of them, however. this is##rst wor 
accowplished. It is to be hoped that this defect will be remedi@methods ¢ 
and that in all our educational institutions, Geography will soonBations hi 
taught in the proper way. Mrs. Somerville’s work may, in @he best e1 
respect be pointed to as a model.” — Tart's Edinb. Mag., Sepienimee pace 
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BIRD’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. , Ya 

ate the 1 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOS#erers, ac 
PHY Mave p 

~ do 
BEING AN EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTIC Booke, 
TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. sae 


stimoni’ 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY 400 WOOD CUTS, hhould for 


BY GOLDING BIRD, M. D, dream 
{Assistant PuysiciaN TO Guy’s Hospitau. fry other 
minati 


From the Third Londen E.dition. Berri 

In one neat duudceime vulullle, CUntaining about 400 pages, # + ti 
372 wv ood cuts The I 

This work is confidently preset ted to students in Natural gs and 6 
losophy as a text book, uniting advantages scarcely possessed ‘his work 
any other. By the use of a clear small type, a very large aim@pape is th 
of matter has been compressd into the limits of a single low prijook—as ¢ 
jJuodecimo volume, embracing in a concise but intelligible mam Geogray 
-he elementa of all ‘hat is known on the subject of Statics, l-yapat the pu 
ics, Hy drostaticsa, Pneumostatics. Hydrodynamics, Acoustics, Mag@all be so 
ism, Elec ricity, Voltaism, Electre- ynamics Thermc-ciectri@ind clear 
Jjalvanism, Unpol-rized Light, The Eye, and Optical apparapy is too 
Ubermiotics, and Photegraphy. ual gro! 
Though so recently presented to the American public. it hag, clear V 
ready attracted mach attention, and has been introduced into ugpired, g 0 
of the first colleges and academies, such as ttarvard Univerptoon 4&8 
‘Cambridge; Dickinson College, Carlisle ; University of Nash Peer 





kind enough to sewt to me. 1am much pleased with the plan and 
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Tesn., Gettys,urgh College, Pa. ors, Hot 
‘ean., Gettys urg ge ’ my Or 
ands Uns 

Lea & Blanchard are also the publishers of Bolmar’s Fréineg with 
Series, in 5' Volumes ; Brewster's Optics, 1 vo’. 12mo.; He Mra. P 
Astrononiy; [-vol..12m0.; White's Universal History, 1 vol. 128) osophic 
J @ pre-em 


we, batt 
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|, wButier's Ancient Geography and Atlas, 2 vols.; Howne'’s Elemen™ 
ho@hary Chemi-try, 1 vol 12 mo.; Arnot's Elements of Physics, 1 vol. 
4vo.; and Wuller’s Principles of Physic and Meteorvlogy, 1 vol. 8vo. 
reo Teachers in the interior adopting any of the above works in 
‘agmbeir schools, may rely on being able to procure them from the 
pooksellers of the neighboring towns, New York or Philade!phia. 


2 THE AMERIAN SPEAKER, 


BEING A COLLECTION OF 


CaPieces in Prose, Dialogues and Poetry, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
ry Either in Declumation or Reading, 


nd 
( BY CHARLES NORTHEND, A. M. 


OllGHE attention of Teachers is particularly invited to this 
ay Book. It is already introduced into many of the First 
Schools in Massachusetts and this State, and meets with 
universal approbation. It contains the best selection of 
Dialogues of any similar Book published, and they are 
peculiarly adapted to break up that monotony of style in 
ading, so often experienced in our Schools, as well as to 
sive life and animation to the exercise. The Book may be 
obtained of W.J. Reynolds & Co., Boston ; A. J. Bares & Co., 
New York City; E. H. Pease & Co., Albany; L. W. Hall, 
° MByracuse; Derby Miller & Co.,Auburn; David Hoyt, Ro- 
ester ; Geo. H. Derby & Co., Buffalo; F. Hall, Elmira ; 
nds Knowlton & Rice, Watertown, and of Booksellers generally. 
Ming’ October 10, 1848. 
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sa HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


ia 216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 














A trig PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


iv ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ibuig ‘TO which they very respectfully invi'e the attention of School 
‘ommittees, Teachers and others interested in the cause of educa- 
ww imion. H.& S.have for miny years been engaged in the publica- 
n migion of Schoc! Books, and their endeavor has been to obtain ‘he 
s is@rst works—-those made with reference to practical and sound 
nedi@methods of Teaching. The very flattering reception their publi 
soongations have met from the first teachers in the country, is 'o them 
in @he best evidence of having in some degree attained the object. ‘T'o 
tenbeep pace with all the late improvements in the science of teach- 
nz, their books have undergone thorough revision,and upon exam- 
nation will compa:e with the highest stendard in each department. 
‘The Elementary~ Astronomy, accompanied hy 16 
~annted on rollers, each map 3 by 34 feet—designed to illus- 


Nap 
ate the mMectam-—. af the heavens, and for the use of public Lec 
urers, Acadeinies and Sc /Dy 1. Mattison. 


Maps per set, with cloth backs, $20,00. 
do do on strong paper without cloth backs, 15,00 
TIA Books, (new edition revised ar.d enlarged) per copy, 50 


This work has been extensively introduced into the schools of 
he State of New York, and the publishers have received numerous 
stimoniiis uf its excellence from teachers of the highest merit. It 
hould form a part ofthe school apparatus of every District Schoo! 
n the State, for by its use a greater amount of astronomical infor 
bation can be imparted in One month, thao can in six months, by 
ny other method. Teachers are earnestly desired to give it an 
mination. 
Burrit’s G a ia tan well 
°S°° Buvwea to an Geosrephy of t™ 2 Maarens.is 
The National Geography, illustrted by 200 engrav- 

ural gs and 60 Stylographic maps, by S.G. Goodrich, | vol. quarto. 
essedpbis work has been entirely revised and with its new and elegant 
> am@papa is the best work of its kindextant. It is designed as a school 
yw prigook—as a book for teachers, and a thérough training in the study 
e mam Geography is the object at which the author aims. He desires 
, LyniRat the pupil shali not only learn and recite, but that the lesson 
s, Magmall be so learned and recited, that he shall. ever after, carry in his 
tectri@ind clear, distinct and available outlines of the subject. Geogra- 
ppar@my is too Often tanght ina confused manner ; and often, while the 
ual gro Und is gone over, and a vast amount of questions answer- 
i, clear Views of the whole ile!‘ of study are actualiy never ac- 
ired, g2d Consnquently the entire subject vanishes from the mind 
coon 88 the lessons are closed. 
Peter Parley’s New raphy for Begin- 
ers, 1Otwithstanding the numerous imitations which have been 
a time to time urged upon the schools of our country, still 
ands Uns:irpassed in point ofexcellznce. This work is now pub 
hed with colored piaps. : 
oo] Mrs. Lincoln ’s Betam y—for clearness, simplicity and 
Mil osophic’ precision, there are few schoo) books which hold a 
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Kame’s Elements of Criticism, the only complete 
edition new published. 
Phelps’ Chemistry, ] vol, 12, mo. 


Do. PHILOSOPHY, “ ~4gh 
Do. BOTANY FOB BEGINNERS. 
Do. PHILISOPIIY, ‘a 

Do. CHE MISTRY, ” 


The elementary works on Botanv, Chemistry, and Philosophy 
which are here offered are peculiarly adapted f..r the use of scholars 
in our District Schools. ‘I hey are clear and interesting exhibitions 
of entertaining science adapted to the comprehension of children 
for whom they are designed, 

Webster's Schoo! Dictionary, square 16 mo. 

Do. HIGH SCHOOL do. 12 mo. new edition, 
just published. Decidedly the most desirable School !ictionarv in 
use. The des:gn of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of the 
more common wor’s which constitute the body of our language, 
with «wumerous technical terme in the arts and sciences any many 
wordsand phrases from other languages, which are often met with 
in Enghsh books. fubjoined are vocabularies ot Latin, (‘reek and 
Scripture proper names, and a listof modern Geographical names 
with their pronunciation as given by the latest authorities. The 
Orrnoerarsy and fPunctrvation in this volume are made to cor- 
respond closely with the larger works of Dr. Webster, issued under 
the editorship ofProf. Goodrich of Yale College. 

Piuney’s Practical French Teacher, which is, 
by its superiority of method, rapidly superseding all other systems 
now in use. The author, himself an American and a teacher of 
eminence has so adapted bis method, as to meet and overcome the 
cdiificnulties in acquiring a correct knowledge of this necessa-y 
brach of a finished education 

KEY 10 PINNEY'S PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHE',. 

H. & S. willsnortly issue anew Astronomy tor S:hos)s 
by Prof.0. M. MIVNCHEL, of the Cincinnati Observatory, vw ho-, 
reputation in this department of science is a sure guarauteecte 
valuable work. 

H & 3S. will be hippy to firnis co: ies of any ofthe works 
examination, to Teachers or Committees. 


o_o” 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


57 Joun srreeT, New York. 


The Arithmetical Course for Schools. 
(PRIARY TABLE BOOK, 1n press.) 
I. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
Il. SCHOOL ARITHETIC. 


The Academic Course. 
I. THE UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 
1. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND ATENSURATION. 
1)} ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
iV.ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
V. DAVIES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 
The Collegiate Course. 
I. DAVIES’ BOURDON’S ALGEBRA. 
Il. DAVIES’ LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY AND TRIG- 
ONOMETPY. 
{l. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
iV. DAVIES’ DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
V. DAVIES’ SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PERSPEC- 


TIVE 
VL ee AND INTEGRAL CAL- 





These works have an established national reputation, and 
will be the common standards to which the largest portion 
oi the students of the present day, will refer. 


Natural Philosophy. 
hye oo FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOS. 
? 

Embracing the elementary principles of Mechanics, Hydros 
tatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Pyronomices, 
Opties, Astronomy, Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-Mag- 
netism, Magneto-Electricity, with a description of the 
Steam and Locomotive Engines. Mlustrated by numerous 
diagrams. 

Mr. Parker is widely known through his “ Aids to Com- 
position” and other text books. His Natwral Philosonhy is 
received with uncommon favor by teachers, and is very 

adopted where it is introduced. A copy will be 
ent to teachers who may wish to examine it.J 


Civil Baginewin 
L DAVIES’ PRACTICAL EOME ERY, MENSURA. 





e pre-eminent rank than this. and few certainly have a -vider 
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7 uirer. 
“yr, Clark's Grammar is a work of mérit and original 
| —Geneva Courier. 
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